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A OEITIOAL COPT OF THE SAMAEITAN PENTATEUCH 
WRITTEN IN A. D. 1232. 

By Kbv. W : Scott Watson, A. M., 
Towerbill (Guttenberg P. O.), N. J. 



I write to give the readers of Hebbaica some account of a biblical codex 
which I had the good fortune to secure in Palestine and of which one of our 
leading Hebrew scholars, in a note to me, says, " In any future edition of the 
Samaritan Pentateuch it will be essential, provided its text is as accurate as its 
well assured age leads one to suppose." I will group my notes under the four 
general heads of History, Description, Critical Copy and Collation. 

I. History. 

While in Jerusalem last year I heard of an old Samaritan book having been 
there offered for sale but I did not succeed in seeing it. A little later, on 
May 12, 1892, 1 was asked in Nablous whether I would like to buy a certain 
manuscript. Prom the description given of it I was led to believe that it 
was of considerable value. When I requested that it be shown, the man replied 
that he thought it was then in Jerusalem. Was I again to be disappointed ? 
For months I had been tantalized at Sidon by a book said to be written on the 
skin of the gazelle of whose existence I heard more than once but of which I 
never got a sight. My questioner went in search of the owner and soon returned 
with him and his manuscript. He laid open the volume on his lap and there was 
revealed to my delighted gaze a literary treasure the equal of which 1 never had 
had a chance to purchase during all my sojourn in Syria. I took steps to secure 
it, acting in accordance with oriental business custom through a mediator, and 
after a delay, another oriental element in the transaction, it was delivered into 
my hands at Sidon the very day before I started on my homeward journey. The 
man from whom I bought it was a Moslem living in Nablous. The account he 
gave of the way it came into his possession was that he had purchased the 
effects of an aged Samaritan who had died not long before and among them had 
found this Book of the Law. The statement was corroborated by other inhabit- 
ants of Nablous; indeed, the deceased seemed to be a person well known in 
the town. 

Page 1 bears the name in Arabic of "Ephraim,thesonof Kizq, the Samari- 
tan," who possessed it after the rebinding, but no date is given. 
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On the last page is a formal Arabic colophon which states that " Jacob, the 
son of Aaron, the son of Islamehf?], the son of Ghazal, the son of Isaac, the son 
of Abraham, the Priest, the Levite," repaired the volume and supplied what had 
been lost from the beginning and the end, i. e., the present paper portion. A sen- 
tence in Samaritan characters worked into some of the ornamentation on the 
same page informs us that the work was done by " Jacob, the Priest, the Levite, 
in Shechem." Both of these are undated but are probably not older than the first 
part of this century. 

We next come to three notes of ownership in the Samaritan dialect as well as 
character. They are found on the portion of a page which had been left blank 
at the end respectively of Numbers (p. 461), Exodus (p. 260), and Genesis (p. 136), 
and are as follows : 

• ,130 ; id • ltwu 1 ? • V?m * 103 • rwrvpn * mini * rm * i3p (a) 

; 131 ' £TI (3) ; •?¥! ; Ipl ' 3113 ' "IpKl ; p'l ; ip ; 1X1 ; 1p * 310D1 (2) 

• £jdv • 11130 * nen (4) ; vnp - hi,tin • motti ; its* • )pn ; yn 

• ffTN ' TO ' 13'3D01 (5) ; Ip ; "INI ; Ip ; OD1 * .1383 ' 131D ' 33 
; 1X1 ; Ip ; DD1 • 1383 * 131D (6) ; 113 ' 1J13 ' 3D * fTVp'K * >3301 

• itnio * K»m • noi • '33oi * rfrN (7) to * i3»3D0i ; "wi ; "ipi ; ip 

• 3131 • rrooi • 13J3 * nn * isen ; 1* * t> * rf?D» (») • -dim • max • 30 1 1 ? 

• i\im • nvo • 3ir * -131 • ontyyi • new? • 11133 (9) • no * 1 1 ? 

• 331 • 83^p • rrnnn • ntm • 1 1 ? * n* 1 ? • 3N • 1^33 * by ao) • itdni 

• D13 • W • ID^OO 1 ? ; p ; 831 ; VI ' 1305? * 138? (H) ' OIIO^N * ITV3 

• 33 * 1*383 * 33 ' 1>1110 ' 33 ' 9&V ' 33 (ia) ' IpIV ' 3131 * TDK * 331 
; 1301 * TH& ' 0'3131 * inp (13) ' 301 * ♦Vfll ' 1313 * 33 * 01"I3N 

• 0'33 * 13 * 10^1 ' Vty (14) • ,131301 * 13H3 ' I'll ; ¥03 ; llpl 

-: 03X0X31 ' #01 * *TO3 * 0'33 ' '331 

• 131D (2) • 13^00 * 30 * ittiipi * nini ' rm • npiyix w 

' 33 ' IplV ; 31 (3) [;]D11 ;H ; pV 3183 ; XI ; ip ; Dl ; Ip ; D1 * 1383 
; Dl ; 383 ; ID ' 33 * 0»T)3X (4) [; 31D01 ; Ip ; XI ; Ip ; Dl ; 383 ; ID 

• 13*700 * *?X ' llp'X ' '3301 * 1311' * TO ^ ' J'3D01 ; Ip UNI blip 
'OnKCl ;*1 ;*1 ;m ; pi ;1B ;X1 Ip ;1X1 ; Ip ;0D1 (6) ; ID 
; Ip ; OD * 33 (8) • 0,T13X ; VI ; Ip MOD ' 33 ' SDV ; 3^01 ; '1 ; Ip (7) 

• -)3i • ie>y • rvthwz • rvy (») • 135? • 30 • *3*» • »33oi * ipiv •, oi 

• ixn • i? • n»*? * 3X • -ii3n • npijt (io) ••**[• omvo * 3ir 
[•13] • 10^1 ; n • rfrjn ' by • 13H3 • iPLin (") • tsvp • 1-1111 

• yvn\ ' nx? * oncyi • yiv • 13^3 * 331 * o\J3 (12) msi • co'in 

****# • TDK • 331 ' ***X ' ♦*!♦ ' tyOtJ" * ID^tOO 1 ?] (18) [13J8? ' 11CX10 
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atra • »3o *** (is) • nba • -oy • J2 - *pr ' lanai ' na a or) t** (w) 

(2) • rmri ; nato • jd * nsmpn • minn * nw • npnynN (c) 

• mm ; pi • rfrnp (3) • jia-wi * rfrnp * aioo • >-r^ • romo nmrwi 

' ^N ' Ja ' "Ufa ' 3N • HJODOI ' rDlOD (4) * Ja ' HJ1J1 * ia# ' ro»3D01 

(6) • jvaa • jo • J! 1 ? • ntmo • N»m • mpw * >jaoi (sj • nnioon 

• JimNi (7) • ,mrrp • aioD • no^oo • ^n ; rr • ^ * rbo* • "vairn 
' naioo • ja (8) • mm • iay ; roi ; em • <m¥i • ^ipi * mrrp 

• *ui v o'ts^n • ^iw (9) ran * »non • maim • nay * rwaDoi 

• wen • ? • rut? • bxw • enro (ioj • jai * onxo * am • jo • am 

• ja * npnif • may • m * ty • tyotJ" * oa • rvbnti? (n) • rnxo * rooen 
•xmn (i3) • onxoa * m * a'tmprr • ooroorr • coc • »V?n ua) • ytrr 
-• Mstan • nwD • ^oya a*) • jon * jon • yty * nrao * mnn ; m • rw 

The three dates mentioned in these records (Maharram, A. H. 998 in (a), 
A. H. 927 in (b) and Showal, A. H. 867 in (c)) correspond to A. D. 1589, A. D. 1521 
and A. D. 1463. 

Who was the scribe to whose labors we are indebted for this copy of the Law 
of Moses ? The repairer's colophon says it is in the hand-writing of "Abraham, 
Judge of Israel," but gives neither the date nor the genealogical relation of that 
person. It was doubtful how much reliance could be placed on so recent a state- 
ment unsupported by other authority, but for a time I thought it was the most 
trustworthy information in regard to the writer that we would ever have. 

"While engaged in collating, I came across a cryptogram and that has been fol- 
lowed by the discovery of six others. Two of them bear on the question now 
before us. On p. 182, in the text of Ex. xv. 22-xvi. 3, we read, DiTDN 3fiaD 
HN'DJ " The writing of Abraham the Prince," and running through the first 
sixteen pages of Deuteronomy (pp. 462-477 inclusive) is the following : 

bXlW "pD K»Wfl ?pV p OHflK p bxw p DI-TON >JN 

rutr oa db> by ♦trflj'? rwn nenipn mvm rotra na ♦nana 
wsfrx xvthv rue> ten bxynw ma^o 1 ? jtikd ww anvjn yen 
yeni wsfrx won rw an fyja ynta 'ane* ♦» aeno 1 ? dtwdi 
nyy\it n'm nvti ehwn mirt» mje> o'yeni rre^en niNo 



1 The letters inclosed in brackets doubtless once stood in the text. Asterisks have been 
placed where there is no certain clew to what has disappeared, their number except in lines 9, 14 
and 15 corresponding with the probable number of letters lost. In the rebinding of the volume 
the lower right part of this record beginning with a portion of line 13 was cut away. There was 
at least a sixteenth line of which only X . n is visible. 

5 The four middle letters of D'B'Wl have been erased, changing the price from thirty-four 
to forty-four dinars. 
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hk rrrw riw &&& wnrt oysa »n »jtr »on 'nana rmn d»jdbh 
o»» »m d»j3 na no 1 ? ny orvra fw vw •wew mn» 

JON fDK fDK 
" I, Abraham, the son of Israel, the son of Ephraim, the son of Joseph, the 
Prince, King of Israel, wrote the copy of this holy Torah for myself in the name 
of my children in the year six hundred and twenty-nine of the kingdom of Ish- 
mael, which [it] is the year three thousand and two hundred of the dwelling of 
the children of Israel in the land of Canaan and [it] the year five thousand and 
nine hundred and ninety-three of the formation of the world. 1 — And it is the 
completion of seventy-four Torahs 2 [which] I wrote and the days of the years of 
my life in the tread of it are sixty years; I praise Yhvh. — And I ask him to 
prolong their lives until children and children's children study in it. Amen. 
Amen. Amen." (The punctuation marks have been omitted from both tran- 
scriptions.) 

I am well aware that cryptograms are rather in disrepute at present and 
that the very mention of one is apt to raise a smile. Those now under con- 
sideration are real and not a mere product of my imagination. The parchment 
was creased by folding to furnish a guide in the formation of two which are on 
the opposite sides of the same leaf (pp. 275, 276) and for three, including the 
longest given above, special lines were ruled. (In the case of two no special 
ruling was necessary because of lines on the other side of the leaf.) One crypto- 
gram is circular, reading curiously from left to right, and the others are vertical. 
Where the latter occur, the pages present the appearance of three columns, two 
lateral of equal size separated by narrow spaces from a central one of single 
letters. Those letters, read from the top down, form the acrostics. Not a word 
has been added to the sacred text on their account, the end being attained simply 
by the arrangement of the writing on the page. Punctuation marks, however, 
have been inserted which have no meaning apart from them and one of which, 
because of that fact, led to my discovery. Thus it is evident that the scribe 
was fully aware of the existence of those statements and intentionally formed 
them. 

It might be supposed that this manuscript was copied from another in which 
the chronogram already existed and that therefore the data given relate not to 
this document but to that of which it is a transcription. Such a thing, it is said, 
has happened in the case of colophons ; here it has not. Old Abraham's very 



i The number of years between the Creation and the Entrance into Canaan according to 
the data in the Samaritan Pentateuch and the direct statement of the Samaritan Chronicle or 
Book of Joshua (chap, xv.) is, as here, 2794. The Chronicle (chap, xlvii.) departs from the com- 
mon Samaritan chronology in assigning A. M. 45ia as the date of the death of the Emperor 
Hadrian. 

2 I need scarcely point out that of all the copies of the Law produced by Samaritan scribes 
in the past centuries not nearly so many have survived to our time as Abraham himself wrote. 
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mistakes come forward to testify in his favor and to secure to him the credit of 
his work long after he has laid aside his pen. An examination of the erasures 
that are found in the volume shows that the writer in a large measure puzzled 
out or stumbled on his caligraphic arrangement as he went along. Perhaps 
the most striking instance is found on p. 230. Part of the sixth line of the para- 
graph (Ex. xxxi. 12-17) in which the circular cryptogram "(Ot^* "IBW*? IJJ'K) 
(JfJJ^p occurs had been written when the suggestion of that device came; 
then the scribe erased all from the latter part of the first line and re-wrote it in 
a way to bring that out. (Sufficient traces of the flrst text remain to prove that 
it was the same as the present.) If this instance stood alone, it might be said 
that the writer had at this point changed his examplar for one in which the con- 
ceit already existed. In four other places, three of them in connection with the 
long chronogram, changes have been made which the production of the crypto- 
grams rendered necessary but which might have been avoided by a little more 
foresight. It would seem that nothing so pleased the Samaritan scribe as to be 
able to place one or more letters or words under similar letters in the preceding 
line. There are quite a number of places scattered throughout the book in which 
something has been erased and the same re-written where the reason for the 
alteration evidently was that immediately after the flrst writing it had occurred 
to Scribe Abraham that by making the change he could carry out further that 
dearly-loved caligraphic principle. Thus there is conclusive proof that this is 
not a fac simile copy of any other codex. (If the manuscript which the writer 
had before him during his work be still in existence, I may perhaps identify it 
through certain phenomena which possibly indicate the length of its lines and 
paragraphs and the position of some words on the page.) 

Reverting to the longest cryptogram, we find the date of this codex given 
according to three eras. The one most useful to us at present is that referred to 
" the kingdom of Ishmael " or the Hegira. Remembering that, as the Moslems 
employ a lunar year of twelve months of alternately twenty-nine and thirty days 
with an intercalary day eleven times in thirty years, their years are to ours as 
354|i to 365J, and starting from July 16, A. D. 622, we see that the year 629 of the 
Hegira ended on, or about, Oct. 19, A. D. 1232. As the chronogram is now 
exactly as the writer of the volume left it, the possibility of later addition or sub- 
traction being absolutely excluded, we may with entire confidence attribute this 
manuscript to the year A. D. 1232. 

The oldest dated manuscript of the Samaritan Pentateuch mentioned by 
Blayney was written in A. II. 624 = A. D. 1227 and is in Rome. The next dated 
copy in point of age, not including mine, is that of the British Museum written 
in A. D. 1356, one hundred and twenty-four years after the oue I am now describ- 
ing. As the codex of A. D. 1227 begins with Gen. xxxiv. 22, the one in my 
possession is probably the oldest authority extant of a known date for about 
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thirty chapters of the Samaritan form of Genesis. (There are a few manuscripts 
of more or less of the Samaritan Pentateuch which are supposed to be older than 
the three mentioned. It is well known among scholars who have given this 
department of study special attention that Samaritan paleography is not in a state 
sufficiently advanced to admit of even the best qualified judges asserting with 
confidence the age of a document which bears no date.) 

II. Description. 
The manuscript contains the Hebrew text, not the Targum or Version, of the 
Five Books of Moses in the form in which the Samaritans have them. It is 
bound in leather and consists of two leaves of paper + two hundred and sixty- 
nine leaves of parchment + four leaves of paper, a total of five hundred and fifty 
pages. The leaves are now about 12J X 10J inches in size but were cut down 
somewhat in the rebinding. They are without numbers (except those added by 
myself), signatures and catch- words. Those of paper were supplied by the writer 
of the Arabic colophon but all of the parchment portion belonged to the volume 
whose origin is recorded in the chronogram : it is to the latter alone that I desire 
to be understood as referring in the notes which follow, unless I state otherwise. 
When Abraham finished the codex, I believe it contained two hundred and eighty 
leaves gathered into twenty-four quires of ten leaves each and five of eight each 
arranged thus : 20 of 10+1 of 8 + 3 of 10 + 2 of 8 + 1 of 10 + 2 of 8. Either 
the first two pages (the first leaf) bore none of the sacred text or some of that of 
Genesis now found only on paper was much spread out. As a rule a single sheet 
of parchment makes two leaves or four pages, but there are twenty-four half- 
sheets distributed through eleven of the quires. The sheets were so bound 
together that at every opening the eye rests on two pages of flesh-sides or two of 
hair-sides. Of all the gatherings the outside pages are hair-sides and, conse- 
quently, the middle pages are flesh-sides in groups of ten leaves and hair-sides in 
those of eight. 

The old text covers a space about 8£ X 7J inches on both sides of the leaf. It 
begins with • J7J1N ' "}fy? ' y of Gen. in. 19 and ends with • 'V^m * yftUfr 
of Deut. xxx. 20; between these limits, with the exception of one leaf lost 
from Genesis, scarcely a letter of the first scribe's work is past recovery, so fine a 
state of preservation is the manuscript in. There are from twenty-six to twenty- 
nine lines to the page, including the blank lines between paragraphs, but both the 
extremes are of rare occurrence. The large Samaritan character is used 
throughout except where for a special reason a letter or a word is written in 
a smaller hand. The ink is of a deep black generally laid on so thick that the 
letters have a somewhat glossy surface. It does not seem to have faded in the 
slightest merely from the lapse of the centuries where other extraneous causes of 
injury did not affect it, nor has it at all corroded the parchment, in both of which 
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respects it differs from that of some of the more recent writing found in the vol- 
ume. Lines were made by pressure, never in ink, to guide the scribe in his work. 

Of the cryptograms three have already been given. The other four are as 
follows : (a) ,T3*lp WM mfl* on P- 179 in Ex. xiv. 24-29 which is part of the 
two paragraphs xiv. 19-25 and 26-31 ; (b) mVV? *¥ll on P- 275 m Lev. vn. 12- 
16, part of the paragraphs vn. 11-15 and 16-21 ; (c) HJ^fi ou P- 276 m Lev. vii. 
18, 19, of the paragraph vii. 16-21 ; and (d) nfiNVflri 15D ]HH on p. 340 in 
Lev. xxvu. 18-25 of the paragraphs xxvu. 16-21 and 22-25. The two (b) and (c) 
are separated by the last three lines of p. 275 and the first line of p. 276 which are 
written in the ordinary manner. (I have omitted the punctuation marks in mak- 
ing these transcriptions.) 

For poetry the text^space is divided into two equal columns but the lines 
read across the page regardless of the division. The passages which are so writ- 
ten are these : Ex. xv. 1-21 ; Num. xxm. 7-10, 18-24 ; xxiv. 3-8, 15-25, and (in 
the paper portion) Deut. xxxn. 1-43. No distinction is made between the intro- 
ductory formulae and the body of the poems. Gen. xlix. (parchment) and Deut. 
xxxiii. (paper) appear as ordinary prose. 

Besides the places where the simplest order of disposing the letters has been 
departed from for ordinary caligraphic reasons or because of the cryptograms or 
the poetical portions we find a peculiar but similar arrangement in the upper part 
of p. 455 and of p. 457. In the body of the text a space has been left blank which 
may be described as a circular ring with four straight arms extending outwards 
one to each corner of the (imaginary) inclosing parallelogram. The passages 
directly affected are Num. xxxiv. 6-11 and xxxv. 5-8. 

At the end of each of the five books are some simple ornamentation and also 
the following notes, all from the first hand, except, of course, that at the end of 
Deuteronomy from the repairer : 

(a) At the end of Genesis, 

■:ybn ;5*rn :*n -,x\ tV'ttfp 

(b) At the end of Exodus, 

• • ysfrtt ■• f ♦ • • j^di * • ♦Jtrn • "isd 

•: Tfro ;*?! ;ii ;ir:ntp 

(c) At the end of Leviticus, 

- - yd?a : ♦ •• y"7Di . * *w*?&n • ifio 

•: nbn : ^ : eh ; riv: 'ri rp-yap 

•: •: ; in : pm • yshtt : 6v * raroi 
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(d) At the end of Numbers, 

' Mfrtt ; V ' ' tf>D» ■ • ' ♦J^aiP? ' 13D 

•:-:• ;'n ;pr j»fi l 7J« ; of •• j'anai 

(e) At the end of Deuteronomy (the division into lines found in the original 
not being preserved), 

: rwru mrr * ana ' no»on \rrnn 
: di : p • o'¥p • ♦tponn • nao 
: av i • m : reto • ♦ • v j^oi 
: ^oi : rrap • o» wi * ntyen • roan • ytrn : mwrr • »sp * stfm • "?a 

i-:mn» 

:J -ry * jirrD * a^inD 
j i:j -w no • o»nrr 'psro 

III. Critical Copy. 
I have been impressed with the fact that Abraham was a most careful and 
conscientious scribe. He seems to have performed his work with a sense of its 
importance and a knowledge that it was his duty not to invent a new text but 
only to transmit the best that had come to him. In some instances he found 
himself unable to decide between two different readings and therefore gave one at 
length and indicated the other. I say " indicated " because in only one instance 
are both readings actually given. Ou p. 73, in Gen. xxx. 37, HOim is written 
with an ordinary full-sized |"T but interlineated above that letter is a small ty ; 
both letters are from the first hand in exactly the same ink and look as though 
made at the same time. The text of Blayney has y but the manuscript num- 
bered 62 has |7. In other places the second reading is indicated by dots and 
lines. 



i Let me tabulate the figures given in these statements. 

Sections. Words. Letters. 

Genesis 250 27,258 79,810 

Exodus 200 17,230 69,098 

Leviticus 135 10,330 46,550 

Numbers 280 17,120 67,110 

Deuteronomy 160 14,424 

Whole Pentateuch 966 86,362 

It will be noticed that the addition of the separate items would give 965 as the number of 
sections in the whole Law. 
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A very common use of marks in Samaritan manuscripts is to call attention 
to the fact that a certain combination of letters is used in a particular one of two 
or more senses which it is capable of bearing, e. g., QJJf when a proper noun 
denoting Shem, the son of Noah, is marked but when the common noun " name " 
is not marked, and J"l}{ , alone or in combination, when the preposition " with " 
may have a line over it but when the sign of the definite object is without any 
line (except in HHK > where it is lined to distinguish that word from the personal 
pronoun of similar form). Many of the lines and dots in my copy are explained 
by a knowledge of this usage. For words so distinguished the different manu- 
scripts in very few, if any, instances give various readings. 

There are a number of other lines and dots which cannot be explained 
on the principle just stated but which must be considered as true indications of 
alternate readings. Petermann, in his Samaritan Grammar (" Porta Linguarum 
Orientalium " series), says, " Signa orthographica duo tantum apud Samaritas 
reperiuntur : 1. Punctum litteris expungendis, quae per errorem scribae irrep- 
serunt, superscribitur. 2. Linea diacritica, eaque plana (horizontalis) s. paullum 
obliqua litteris vocum praesertim mediis superposita, quae lectorem admoneat, ut 
animum bene attendat ad hanc vocem, quae notionem seu formam extraordina- 
riam habet." (The first of the usages mentioned in this extract is found in the 
work of the repairer of my manuscript but not in that of Abraham.) In spite of 
the " duo tantum " I must add this third. A list of the places where it occurs 
will be found in the collation. A study of the facts there presented should of 
itself be sufficient to produce the conviction that we have before us indications 
of secondary readings. 

These signs do not belong to the class already described. In the case of the 
words over which they are placed there generally did not exist the same need of a 
distinguishing mark that was present in the case of the words over which those 
are found. In striking contrast to the fact in regard to those, there is in the case 
of every one of these manuscript authority for various readings. (In a very few 
instances that authority must be sought in another passage which contains the 
same word.) Simple admonitory marks are always, as far as my experience goes, 
placed over some part of the word to which attention is called and never over the 
blank space between it and the preceding or the following word, as are some of 
the signs referred to in Table VII. of the collation. 

When Scribe Abraham was desirous of changing what had come from his 
pen, he showed no hesitancy in erasing it, either by washing it out or by scratch- 
ing it out with a sharp instrument. Many such erasures, most of them, however, 
due to a desire to change only the relative position of some letters on the page, 
can with certainty be attributed to him through the present text found where the 
original writing stood being from his hand. The expunging of letters from the 
words in Tables III., V. and VII. would often produce combinations which 
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would not be Hebrew. When in the three classes just mentioned the mark is 
over the space between two letters or two words, the reader sees clearly where the 
additional letter of the secondary reading belongs but such a position would not 
with equal certainty show what to omit. Nor have we before us the correction 
of accidental omissions. A letter which had fallen out through some mischance 
might have been subsequently inserted either in its proper place in the line or 
interlinearly. That interlineation was not objectionable in the eyes of the writer 
is shown by his resorting to it in not a few places and we can see no reason why, 
if necessary, he should not have doubled or quadrupled the number. What effect 
would follow the insertion of letters in the words of Tables IV. and VI. ? We 
would fare no better were we to attempt to interpret these signs as calling for the 
substitution of what properly belongs in the text for something that has erro- 
neously crept in. They are not the marks of a corrector who compared the man- 
uscript after its completion with some standard copy. They were made at the 
same time as the letters as is shown by their being in the same ink and hand and 
by the unusual space left blank in connection with some. It is evident that they 
and the readings which they indicate were in the mind of the scribe at the first 
writing. 

As an instructive illustration of deliberate variety let us look at the name 
Zurishaddai. In Num. vii. 36 it ends in a * and in x. 19 in a J7 , with no mark 
over the word in either place, but in i. 6 we find a final j~f and in it. 12 and vn. 
41 a final ♦, all three with a dot over them. Evidently Zurishaddai might in the 
writer's view be properly spelled either with a final ,"j or with a final *. He knew 
of authority for both forms in some of these passages ; he has written at length 
the one that in his judgment was the better supported and has indicated the 
other. 



